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The Relations of the Missouri Synod with the 
Buffalo Synod up to 1866 
Roy A. SUELFLOW * 
The Immigration and Early Relations 

_ In the history of the union negotiations of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, one important phase has been the rela- 
tions with The American Lutheran Church and one of its com- 
ponent parts, the former Buffalo Synod. This study attempts to 
record some of the facts of the earliest chapters of this phase of 
Lutheran union negotiations. 


The German background of the group of Saxons which emi- 


- grated to America in 1839 and settled in Missouri and later became 


an important part of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
seems, on the surface, very similar to the background of a group 
of Prussians and Silesians which left Germany at the same time 
and settled in New York and Wisconsin and which later organized 
the Buffalo Synod in 1845." Martin Stephan was the acknowledged 
leader of the Saxons, and in the latter group J. A. A. Grabau led 
the Prussians, and L. F. E. Krause the Silesians. Before the © 
Silesians joined Grabau’s group, however, Krause had negotiated 
with the Saxons for permission to join their group. This was in 
October, 1838, in Hamburg, after Krause had heard that Stephan’s 
group had already, or would soon buy, a tract of land in America. 


* Dr. Suelflow, the brother of our director, is a missionary in Formosa, now 
on furlough in the United States. He was recently appointed president of Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary in Formosa, formerly located in Hankow, China. 


1. The history of the Saxon Immigration has been thoroughly investigated by 
Forster on the basis of extensive documents in the Concordia Historical Institute 
archives and also numerous other sources, and was recently published as Zion on the 
Mississippi, Concordia Publishing House, St.Louis, 1953. Unfortunately, the 
history of the Prussian Immigration has never been investigated as thoroughly, nor 
are the extant records as voluminous as the Saxon records. Dr. E. Denef, however, 
has written a brief history of the Buffalo Synod which was published serially in the 
official church paper, Wachende Kirche, volumes 54 and 55. 
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Krause’s emigrants, over 400 in number, were poor, and Krause 
petitioned the Saxons for a portion of their land in America, to be 
paid off in installments.” O. H. Walther represented the Saxons 
in this negotiation, and although he was favorably impressed with 
Krause, the objection raised against Krause on the matter of church 
polity foreshadowed several decades of debate between the Missouri 
Synod and the Buffalo Synod on this and related questions. 

Between Stephan and Grabau there seems to have been no 
direct contact during the time of preparation for their respective 
emigrations. The first time contact was established between the 
two groups was on October 25, 1838, at Magdeburg. As a part of 
Stephan’s emigration group was traveling down the Elbe, they 
stopped briefly at Magdeburg, where Grabau was pastor at the time. 
But because Grabau was in prison in Heiligenstadt at that time, 
no personal meeting was possible. Heinrich von Rohr, however, the 
influential layman of the Grabau emigration, who was the leader 
during Grabau’s absence, had been assigned the task of establish- 
ing contact with the Saxons under Stephan. Although von Rohr 
was a member of the Magdeburg congregation and lived there, it 
seems that he, too, failed to establish contact with Stephan at that 
time, since von Rohr, like Grabau, was in the custody of the police. 
However, it seems from Buenger’s account that O. H. Walther and 
von Rohr later traveled together from Magdeburg to Hamburg. 
- Keyl also had been at Magdeburg and had visited von Rohr there.* 

When one part of Stephan’s people came through Magdeburg, 
one of Grabau’s members came aboard the river boat, as Buenger 
relates, and stayed aboard during the time the boat went through 
the locks there. He showed Buenger a letter from Grabau and 
told him that a group of people from Magdeburg was also deter- 
mined to emigrate. 

The Buffalo Synod historian records that in Bremen von Rohr 
made a determined effort to effect a union between the Stephan 
group and Grabau’s group, but adds: 


The blind subjection of the Saxons under Stephan, their leader, pre- 
vented a union. Von Rohr departed from them with words of warning: 


2. Krause’s letter in Krause papers, CHI archives. This letter, both the 
original and a translation by the writer, was given as an appendix in the original 
study of Missouri-Buffalo relations, S. T. M. thesis, Concordia Seminary Library, 
St. Louis. - 

3. Buenger recorded some of this information in his diary. See Der Lutheraner, 
vol. 38, p. 73. Graebner, A. L.: Geschichte der lutherischen Kirche in America, vol. 
II, unpublished manuscripts in CHI archives, p. 38, also refers to these incidents. 
Graebner probably had access to manuscripts which are not available any more. 
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He considered them honest but deceived Christians and hoped God would 
open their eyes, probably through a serious fall of Stephan’s. * 

‘The effort to have either Krause’s or Grabau’s group join the 
Saxons before emigration, therefore, was without success. It may 
be interesting to speculate about, but no doubt would have been 
tragic to witness, the results which might have followed if both 
Grabau and Krause had joined Stephan. : 

Although Krause had gone ahead to America, his congregation 
stayed behind in Hamburg to await his report. Since the nego- 
tiations with Stephan had been unsuccessful, Krause’s congregation 
attached itself to Grabau’s group, however, not without considerable 
difficulty. The feeling between Krause’s Sliesians and Grabau’s 
Pomeranians seems to have left much to be desired, and this 
strained relationship was very likely one of the major factors which 
caused several splits in Buffalo Synod congregations later, gave the 
Missouri Synod openings even in the former’s home territory, and 
therefore became a considerable factor in Missouri-Buffalo rela- 
tions.” 

The joint groups then, under the leadership of Grabau and 
von Rohr, arrived in New York in September, 1839, while the 
Saxons made their way to New Orleans. Krause in the meantime 
was undecided whether to stay in America or not. He had been in 
New York just about the time his congregation arrived there from 
Germany. Krause, persuaded by von Rohr not to return to Ger- 
many, followed his congregation to Buffalo, but in a few weeks 
changed his mind once mote, left Buffalo, and returned to Ger- 
many. Later he returned to America to become the first Lutheran 
pastor to work in Wisconsin. 


Most of the immigrants had left New York for Buffalo before 
Grabau’s ship arrived. Before Grabau reached Buffalo, about forty 
- families, under the leadership of von Rohr, had left that city to 
look for a suitable place to settle in Wisconsin. Since Krause had 
returned to Germany, the Wisconsin group had no pastor till 
Krause was persuaded to cross the Atlantic once more and make 
his way to Wisconsin to serve those people. In the meantime the 


4. Denef in Wachende Kirche 55, p. 4. It must be remembered that Denef 
wrote this ex post facto, when it was easy to say this, since he saw the full develop- 
ment of this history before him. 

5. This friction between the Silesians and Grabau must not be underestimated. 
From the numerous references to recalcitrant Silesians, and documents printed 
about this question at various times in the Buffalo Synod Proceedings, it becomes 
evident how acute the differences were and how long the difficulties continued. 
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Wisconsin settlers attempted to persuade Grabau to come to Wis- 
consin to assume the pastorate in their midst, but he felt constrained 
to decline this suggestion. Therefore the Wisconsin settlers, part 
of whom had stayed in Milwaukee, and part of whom had gone 
north some twenty miles to settle in Freistadt, appointed a layman 
to conduct services and requested von Rohr to get in touch with 
Grabau to inquire whether this action was justifiable. Grabau an- 
swered negatively and on December 1, 1840, wrote his Hirtenbrief 
to instruct the people concerning the office of the ministry and 
related matters. . 

It seems that the great distance which was put between the 
Wisconsin and the Buffalo settlements of Grabau’s group of emi- 
grants later put a strain on the ties of the Buffalo Synod, and was 
a constant threat to the centralized church government advocated 
by Grabau. At any rate, to the Wisconsin settlers Grabau sent 
the Hirtenbrief, which was to touch off a long series of disputes 
with the Saxons in Missouri. 

The Hirtenbrief was primarily written for the purpose of in- 
structing the people in the Wisconsin settlements and to convince 
them that they could not pick anybody at random to dispense the 
Sacraments among them, but that there were a number of require- 
ments which had to be met when calling a pastor. The Hirtenbrief 
was also sent to the congregations in New York, Eden, and Klein 
Hamburg, Albany, and Portage, Canada. In these places settle- 
ments had also been made by Lutherans of the Grabau group. They 
all had the same difficulties to face, namely, the fact that they did 
not have pastors to provide for their spiritual needs. Grabau, then, 
attempted to instruct those people; he also sent a copy of his Hirten- 
brief to the Saxons for their perusal.° 

Steffens says that Grabau was at that time so possessed by 
the spirit of isolationism that it is a wonder that he sent the Saxons 
a copy of the Hirtenbrief at all.’ However, the facts seem to indi- 
cate that Grabau desired to keep his contact with the Saxons alive. 

Grabau stated in the introduction that the reason for writing 


6. The only copy of the Hirtenbrief which seems extant today is an edition 
published by the Saxons, together with other documents and letters of the Saxon- 
Grabau negotiations as: Der Hirtenbrief des Herrn Pastors Grabau zu Buffalo vom 
Jahre 1840. Nebst den zwischen ihm und mehreren lutherischen Pastoren von Missouri 
gewechselten Schriften. Der Oecffentlichkeit uebergeben als eine Protestation gegen 
Geltendmachung hierarchischer Grundsaetze innerhalb der lutherischen Kirche, 
H. Ludwig & Co., New York, 1849. This booklet contains 101 pages, and is of 
primary importance in the study of Missouri-Buffalo relations. 


7. D. H. Steffens: Grabauism. Its Spirit and Aims, unpublished ms. 


Sa 
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the Hirtenbrief was that some of his people had become associated 
with sectarians; that several opposition congregations had been 
started against organized Lutheran churches; and that there were 
even some among the staunch Lutherans who did not understand 
the full application of the fourteenth article of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. This article reads: 
. no one should publicly teach in the Church or administer the 

Sacraments unless he be regularly called. ® 

Grabau stressed the word “regularly,” the Latin for which is 
rite. Grabau claimed that this meant a pastor must be called 
and installed according to the old Lutheran customs and practices. 
He further quoted the Apology of the Augsburg Confession: 


Concerning this subject [ordination and the ministry] we have fre- 
quently testified in this assembly [the German Diet] that it is our greatest 
wish to maintain church polity and the grades in the Church —old 


church regulations and the government of bishops. ® 


It is to be noted here that Grabau, quoting the German, left out 
the phrase “government of bishops,” for his quotation reads in 
German: 


Wir haben uns etliche Male auf dem Reichstage von der Sache hoeren 
lassen, dasz wir geneigt sind, alte Kirchenordnung zu erhalten. 


It therefore appears that Grabau’s main purpose for writing was 
not to make himself a bishop among his congregations, as is some- 
times stated. He had a chance to advance an argument for epis- 
copal government with a direct quotation from the Confessions, 
but he left out the point that would have struck the most telling 
blow. 

Quite on the contrary, it seems that Grabau’s motives for put- 
ting out the Hirtenbrief were not nearly as ambitious. He stated: 

To prove this [namely that the fourteenth article of the Augsburg 
Confession is “truly and deeply” founded in Scriptures] is my assignment 
here, and I beg you humbly and fraternally to examine my exposition, to 
see whether or not the voice of the Apostolic Church is audible in it. 
Where you think that I err, you may with fraternal. words indicate this 
to me, so that we may come to an understanding. Therefore the point 


- of discussion is the public administration of the holy Sacraments, of which 


the Confession claims and instructs, that this is not to be done through one 
who has not been called or who has been improperly called. The Confession 
calls him “not called” or “improperly called” avi is not called rite, i.e., 
called in accordance with the old church polity. 1° 


8. Concordia Triglotta, Concordia Publ. House, St. Lous, 1921, p. 49. 
9. Ibid., p. 315. 
10. Hirtenbrief, op. cit., p. 12. 
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Then Grabau went on to say what the term rite includes. First of 
all, a man must be sincere in his Christianity, must understand how 
to defend and apply the doctrines of the Sacraments, justification, 
the person of Christ, and of Law and Gospel; and that he must 
have studied the Word of God thoroughly. Secondly, a candidate 
for the ministry must have special gifts of the Holy Spirit to make 
him fit for this office. Thirdly, the candidate must be examined 
whether he has the qualifications stated above. Fourthly, the ordina- 
tion is to take place after the candidate has had the opportunity 
to appear before the congregation or its delegates, where in some 
form of examination the congregation can be assured of his ability 
to perform the duties of the ministry. After that, the ordination 
itself, that is, the laying on of hands according to the old agendas, is 
to take place, and then the new pastor pledges to the congregation 

his faithfulness in doctrine and life, and the congregation pledges 
obedience to the pastor in all things which are not against the Word 
of God. 

Grabau added that it is not for the individual Christian to 
decide what is or is not against the Word of God, but that the 
Church itself decides that in its Symbols, constitutions, and synods. 

In the second part, Grabau spoke of the necessity and im- 
portance of the proper call into the ministry. He emphasized the 
fact that the Apostles and even Christ Himself had had proper 
calls and had also stressed this fact. Grabau stated that the Church 
had always held that for the dispensing of the Sacraments not only 
the words of institution, but also the proper calling of a pastor are 
necessary; that, however, a wicked pastor dispensing the Sacraments 
‘would not invalidate them; but that a man who is indiscriminately 
picked by a congregation to dispense the Sacraments would dispense 
only the physical elements, since the body and blood of the Lord 
would not be present. This was modified, however, by the admis- 
sion that in an emergency, any Christian could dispense a valid 
and efficacious Sacrament. Only cases of illness are to be consid- 
ered emergencies, however. If a congregation has no pastor, it is 
better to wait with Communion till a pastor can be obtained, or, 
such people could attend the Sacrament in a neighboring church. 

In the third part of the Hirtenbrief Grabau dealt with the 
proper understanding of the ministerial office on the basis of the 
Smalcald Articles. He gave instructions as to what a congregation 
should do when it did not have a pastor. In the first place he 
stressed the importance of praying for a pastor. Children are not 


Sane 
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to be baptized until a pastor can come, unless there is danger of 


death. Communion is not to be celebrated unless an ordained pastor 
can come for such a service. People are not to marry, but if for 
any reason they feel that they cannot wait, they may go ahead if 
they are willing to have the pastor later declare such a marriage 
valid. 

If a pastor teaches false doctrine, the congregation would 
naturally notice it. However, in such a case, the congregation 
should not pass a hasty judgment, but rather consult with neigh- 
boring pastors, who are then to investigate the case. 

In the last section of the Hirtenbrief Grabau dealt with litur- 
gical problems. This section was intended for those who objected 
to the singing of the collects and the chanting of the Psalms, to 
the use of candles on the altar, and to the use of the sign of the 
cross. Grabau was, in short, opposed to the antiliturgical move- 
ment. 

In the Saxon group in Missouri, however, major changes had 
taken place in the meantime. Stephan had been removed from un- 
disputed control over the group, and a leadership vacuum was 
created in which opinions and fears swirled about for a while, no 
one being able to come up with anything concrete for the time 
being. The disillusionment of these immigrants quite naturally 
fostered a strong apathy for centralized church government. 

Some attempts were made by the Saxons to keep in touch with 
several persons in Grabau’s group. Loeber is reported to have 
written to von Rohr and is said to have apologized for having 
disregarded the latter’s words of caution in Bremen concerning 
Stephan, and to have expressed the desire to establish some ties 
with the Grabau group.’ Grabau later wrote to Loeber, related 
the news of their progress in America, and started negotiations 
with the Saxons for sending some of their clergy to his vacant con- 
gregations. However, most of the suggestions made in this connec- 
tion were not carried out. But there were a number of theological 
candidates among the Saxons, some of whom later took over various 
smaller groups that split from Grabau’s congregations, actions 
which caused frequent irritations between Missouri and Buffalo. 
If Grabau had been able to look ten years into the future, he 
probably would have been more cautious about such suggestions. 


11. Denef in Wachende Kirche 55, 4. Whatever Ancien tadctiet had available 
can now not be located. Since he did not document his history well, it is very 
difficult to determine the accuracy of his references. 
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At any rate, when the Saxons had regained some equilibrium 
after Stephan’s deposition, they drew up a set of basic ideas for 
ecclesiastical affairs called Die Missourischen Grundsaetze und die 
Parochialordnung von 1839 und 1840, a copy of which was sent to 
Grabau for his perusal.” 

It seems that no manuscript copy of this Kirchenordnung is 
available, and this may account for the fact that this has been 
a rather little-known chapter of church history. The copy available 

to the present writer was rather obscurely printed as an addendum 
to the fifth synodical report of the Buffalo Synod. 

The contents of this document are briefly the following: Every 
Christian congregation has all the rights and privileges which the 
Christian Church has. Where there is a congregation, there is also 
the Office of the Keys, and every member of the congregation as 
such may dispense the means of grace. But even though every 
member has this right, no one may carelessly practice this lest he 
transgress the rights of the other members. For the sake of the 
orderly dispensing of the means of grace, God has instituted the 
Office of the Ministry, so that one or more men, properly called, 
may dispense the means of grace. Without being properly called, 

therefore, no one is to dispense the means of grace. But in emer- 
gencies a layman may do so. Members of a congregation should 
give due respect to their pastor as a servant of Christ, and are to 
obey him when he is teaching the Word of God and when he is 
admonishing them on the basis of it. But the pastor is not to have 
absolute control over the conscience of his members, nor is the 
pastor to demand obedience of any member simply by virtue of his 
-ofice. The pastor has no right to change the order of service or 
the ceremonies of the congregation. The congregation is the highest 
court in the Church, and the pastor is the servant of the congrega- 
tion. Every member of a congregation has the right to examine the 
doctrine of the pastor. Since the pastor is in charge of the Office 
of the Keys, he has the right to exclude impenitent sinners and to 
receive the penitent sinners into the Church, but neither is to be 
done without the congregation. When a case of casuistry arises, 
the congregation is to decide when the application of Scripture 


12. This document, unfortunately, does not seem extant in ms. form. It was 
printed by the Buffalo Synod on several occasions and appeared as a Beilage to the 
Fifth Buffalo Synod Proceedings and also in pamphlet form together with Grabau’s 
ctitique of the views and teachings of the Saxons, published as Der missourische 
Geist und die Lehre der lutherischen Kirche in kurzer Vergleichung gegeneinander 
gehalten und auf den Wunsch mehrerer Amtsbrueder dem Druck ueberlassen von 


J. A. A. Grabau, Friedrich Reinecke, Buffalo, 1860. 


PU a 
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is not definite. A congregation has the right to dismiss a pastor, 
but only when it can be shown from the Word of God that it is 
necessary to dismiss him. In all the above points the Saxons stated 
that they were sure as to the correctness of the teachings. 

In the second part of the document they treated of the position 
of congregational elders and stated that in this matter they were not 
quite sure of their ground and would like to submit their opinions 
to the judgment of others. The contents of the second part were 
briefly: In the Apostolic Church there were two kinds of elders, 
teaching elders and ruling elders; the latter were laymen who took 
care of the business of the congregation. The office of ruling elder 
exists by divine institution, but it is not essential to the existence of 
the Church. The elders are partly on the same level with the pastor. 
The whole congregation and the pastor owe obedience to the elders 
as long as the elders stay within the limits of God’s Word. In mat- 
ters which pertain to the pastor, the elders decide things without 
the pastor, but the opinion of the congregation may be asked. The 
elders are responsible to the congregation for their dealings. Elders 
are not to meddle in the affairs of the pastor. The duty of the 
elders is to take care of the matters which pertain to the doctrine, 


life, order, or business of the congregation; to see to it that they 


who ate called as pastors are properly ordained after they have been 
examined to see that they are fit to be in that office; to see to it that 
the pastor carries out his duties; to see to it that there is growth of 
Christian life in the congregation, and that the children are reared 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; to see to it that the 
pastor is provided for, and that the church and school are taken 
care of. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Saxons had made some changes 
after Stephan left. Their opinions now differed considerably from 
those of Grabau. It seems that as this Kirchenordnung of the Sax- 
ons reached Grabau, his Hirtenbrief arrived in Missouri. 

Whether Grabau answered this document or not is still in 
doubt. If he did, his answer, at any rate, is not extant. It is possible 


that he did not answer, since even as late as 1843 the Saxons were 


requesting a reply. Further, once the Saxons had answered the 
Hirtenbrief, their first document seems to have been neglected, 
for Grabau then busied himself with their answer to the Hirtenbrief. 

- Because the Saxons were in a considerable turmoil themselves, 
they did not come to grips with the Hirtenbrief till July 3, 1843. 
A meeting was held in St. Louis on June 22, 1843, at which Wal- 
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ther, Gruber, Loeber, Fuerbringer, and Schieferdecker were present. 
Walther is reported to have written about this as follows: . 

As we read the Hirtenbrief, we became not a little afraid. For we 
found in it the same incorrect tenets whose destructive consequences we 
had but recently experienced, and from which only the overwhelming 
grace and patience of God has saved us. If this Hirtenbrief had come to us 
at that thime when we still embraced the tenets of Stephan, we would no 
doubt have immediately subscribed to it, and on this basis have achieved 
a union with the author [Grabau] and his congregation. But now, after 
God had mightily opened our eyes, this was not possible. We read here 
what we had but recently recognized in ourselves as abominable errors, 
having prayed to God for forgiveness with tears of repentance, and hav- 
ing openly recanted before the whole Church. But we recognize in 
the request made to us to subscribe to the Hirtenbrief a test whether 
we would again permit ourselves to be overcome by this error or whether 
we would guard that light which God has given us through His grace. 
We were at that time so helpless and without counsel and so despised that: 
the temptation was great to be quiet to the errors of Grabau and to go 
in on the union Grabau has proposed. But previously we had embraced 
his errors, and they had led us to the rim of destruction, for which reason we 
could not now again agree to these errors intentionally. We [the Saxon 
pastors} came together in St. Louis for a discussion, compared Grabau’s 
Hirtenbrief with the Word of God, with the Lutheran Confessions, and 
particularly with Luther’s writings, and thereupon designated Pastor 
Loeber in Altenburg, Mo., to write a critique of the Hirtenbrief, which 
we, the other Saxon pastors, then signed also. 1% 


In his answer Loeber began by saying: 


If we are to give a general opinion of the Hirtenbrief, we will say 
that in one part, in view of the great emphasis on the old church polity, the 
essentials are confused with the non-essentials, and the divine with the 
human. Thus Christian freedom is curtailed. In the other part more 
is ascribed to the office of the ministry than is proper, so that the spiritual 
priesthood of the congregations is put last. !4 


Loeber stated that it would be a matter of great joy for the 
Saxons if they could unite with the Prussians, but that such a union 
would have to be achieved on the basis of complete agreement. _ 

He continued with a more thorough discussion of the Hirten- 
brief and stated that a man is properly called into the ministry if 

his entry into that office is done in such a manner that thereby 
neither the divine nor the existing human regulations are violated; 
that the divine regulations include that the called pastor confess 


13. Denef in Wachende Kirche, 55, 4, quotes this in German. Martin Guenther, 
Dr. C. F. W. Walther, Concordia Verlag, St. Louis, 1890, p. 57, substantiates the 
claim that it was Loeber who composed this document. 


14. Hirtenbrief, p. 22. 
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the correct doctrine, that his life be above reproach, that he have 
the necessary teaching abilities, that he be examined beforehand, 
that he be actually called by the congregation, and be installed 
according to the existing regulations (Ordnung) of the congrega- — 
tion. Loeber claimed that both ordination and installation (Ordi- 
nation und erst recht die Einfuehrung) were not divinely com- 
manded, but only a part of the human requirements, and therefore 
not absolutely necessary. 

At that point in Missouri-Buffalo relationships, however, Gra- 
bau’s main argument was not that ordination or installation were 
divinely commanded, but rather that a pastor, to be called rite, as 
the Confessions state, has to be called according to Lutheran cus- 
tom. It is true that later Grabau was more emphatic in his view 
that all this which is prescribed in the old church orders was com- 
manded by Scripture. He tried to back up his arguments for, and 
his adherence to, the old church orders with Scripture proof. But 
for an impartial investigation, it is necessary to consider his state- 
ments in their chronological order. 

The Saxons did not argue what these old Lutheran customs 
were. It was probably painfully fresh in their memories what grief 


the old customs had caused them. The point is that the Saxons 


were breaking with the old customs, but Grabau was not. The 
trend in Germany, and also in the German emigrant groups, 
was to stress the ministerial office and position in contrast to that 
of the laity. The Saxons, too, had first still been under this influ- 
ence of their German background, but at the deposition of Stephan 
and in their recovery after the shake-up which they received on 
account of it, the Saxons broke with many of the old traditions. 
Grabau and his people never went through such a period of radical 
change. In 1843 the Saxons expressed themselves to the effect that 
they hoped Grabau and his people would also soon make the change 
away from the German influence in this respect and that all the 
congregations in this country would become more and more free 
from the “old ministerial guardianship” over the laity, which was 


detrimental to the Church in this, that, since under the old system 


the people were not used to judging doctrine, they always were 
dependent on the guidance of a few men. They were thus often 
blown with the wind: of doctrinal error. 

The Saxons stated that for the most part they could subscribe 
to the Hirtenbrief, but that they reacted more emphatically against 
it because of their reaction against Stephan. 
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Loeber corrected Grabau’s statement to the effect that con- 
gregations must always be obedient to their pastors in anything 
which is not against the Word of God. Loeber stated quite cor- 
rectly that in case the pastor of a congregation desired a new 
school or church building, the congregation was not absolutely 
bound to abide by the wish of the pastor, because such things are 
in the field of Christian liberty. 

Further, Loeber refuted Grabau in respect to the righe of the 
pastors alone to judge doctrine. Loeber claimed that every mem- 
ber of the Church has the right and the duty to judge matters of 
doctrine, and adduced 1 Cor. 10:15 as proof for his position. 

It is noteworthy, however, that both these last-mentioned points 
received very little space. Grabau’s most questionable statements, 
these last two points, were, comparatively speaking, slighted by 
Loeber. 

Before this official answer to the Hirtenbrief was written by 
Loeber, signed by Gruber and Walther, and mailed off to Buffalo, 
Loeber had been corresponding with Krause in Wisconsin. When 
Grabau then produced his answer to the Saxon’s critique of the 
Hirtenbrief, Krause was also drawn into the negotiations. 

Grabau’s reply, dated July 12, 1844, stated that some of his 
original statements might have been questionable and that he appre- 
ciated the criticism of the Saxons. He admitted that the congre- 
gation has the right to call a pastor. This right is connected with 
the priesthood of believers. But, added Grabau, the call from the 
congregation is not enough to make a man validly called, because 
ordination by a servant of the Church is a divine command. Grabau 
admitted that there is no definite form of ordination, that it is 
optional whether a man is ordained by a bishop or just by an 
ordinary minister of the Gospel, or whether one hand, both hands, 
or no hand at all is laid upon him at the ordination. Nonetheless, 
ordination, claimed Grabau, is not an adiapheron, as the Saxons 
stated. 

In his answer to Loeber, Grabau did not go into this question 
of the Scriptural requirement of ordination to as great an extent as 
he did in his letter to Brohm, who was by that time in New York, 
and who had his doubts about the Hirtenbrief also. Grabau stated 
that in time of some special emergency, as was the case in the 
Napoleonic Wars in Germany in 1806 and 1812, it is not wrong 
that both the call and also ordination be lacking, and that without 
these a man could take care of the most urgent spiritual needs of 
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a congregation. However, he did not approve of the Lord’s Supper 
being administered in cases like that, although he admitted = 
basically it would not be wrong. 

Under normal circumstances, however, Grabau stated, both the 
proper call into the ministry and ordination are necessary, according 
to Scripture. Grabau adduced various passages (Acts 14:23; 1 Tim. 
_ 4:14; Titus 1:5), of which the last was probably emphasized most. 
But even in that passage it is questionable whether the original 
text would tolerate the interpretation which Grabau gave it. 

Grabau also accused the Saxons of a long list of errors, which 
seems to have displeased them considerably. One of the criticisms 
raised by Grabau was that the Saxons were falling into the danger 
of unionism with the Evangelicals in St. Louis. One of the Evan- 
gelical pastors, a certain Nollau, had preached at the funeral of 
O. H. Walther in 1841. This and other contacts with the Evan- 
gelicals were a matter of grave concern to Grabau. It seems that he 
was more “Missourian” in this respect than the Saxons were at that 
time and that he anticipated by almost four decades the tightening 
of union principles. 

Another point which Grabau criticised quite severely was the 
fact that Fuerbringer, at that time no doubt still confused about 
the doctrine of the ministry, ordination, and related questions, en- 
tered the ministry in Venedy, IIl., without being ordained.’* This 
situation gave Grabau a broad target to aim at, and he scored 
several direct hits in the course of the exchange of correspondence. 

The reply of the Saxons was dated January 15, 1845, and was 
signed by Loeber, Gruber, Keyl, and Walther. Because of the list 
of errors of which Grabau had accused them, the tone of this reply 
was not as kindly as before. The point that seemed to cause the 
most irritation was the claim on Grabau’s part that the Saxons had 
made Luther a source of doctrine. But on this and other points 
they defended themselves resolutely. Most of the reply is composed 
of corrections of Grabau’s exegesis of Scripture passages which he 
had quoted, and of refutations of the interpretations which Grabau 
had put on quotations from Luther, the Confessions, and the 
Fathers. The Saxons stated that the main point at stake was 
Grabau’s claim that ordination was a divine command. 


15. Carl E. Schneider, The German Church on the American Frontier, Eden 
Publishing House, St. Louis, 1939, p. 105. 

16. Forster, op. cit., p. 513, records that Fuerbringer went to Bnoat in August, 
1840, but was not ordained till 1843. 
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They admonished Grabau to accept this criticism and gave 
him an ultimatum by stating that if he would not accept it, they 
would refuse to correspond with him further. 

These negotiations, however, were not limited to a discussion 
of doctrine and practice. Even before the Saxons had sent their 
first answer to the Hirtenbrief, other developments began to take 
place in some of the congregations of the Grabau group which 
were immediately reflected in these negotiations. 

First, we turn our attention once more to L. F. E. Krause. As 
stated above, he had returned to Germany, even though his congre- 
gation had reached America. When the first four ships had reached 
New York, von Rohr, thinking that Krause was still in Buffalo, 
advocated his plan of having those with sufficient means and the 
desire to do so go on to Wisconsin, while the rest could settle in 
Buffalo. Under that plan even two widely separated groups could 
be provided for spiritually, since Grabau could serve one and Krause 
the other. However, Krause had left Buffalo, and even though von 
Rohr was able to induce him to remain a while, he was soon on his 
way back to Germany. 

Therefore a serious shortage of pastors existed, which in turn 
resulted in other difficulties. Had Krause stayed to take over one 
of those groups, it is probable that the Hirtenbrief would have 
remained unwritten. 

The Wisconsin settlers negotiated with Grabau for his approval 
on having laymen distribute the Sacrament temporarily. However, 
since this was refused, the settlers again negotiated with Krause, 
then in Germany, to come to serve them. Krause relates that he 
was called as pastor on December 13, 1840."" A certain Rev. Fritsche 
in Germany had also been proposed as a candidate, but since he 
had left for Australia, Krause was really the only possibility on 
the list. Krause at that time was residing in Hamburg. On May 23, 
1841, Krause received the call. He accepted and left Germany in 
the company of other emigrants and arrived in New York July 11 
of that year. 

In Buffalo Synod records it is claimed that Krause was called 
by the congregation in Buffalo, not by that in Wisconsin. It will 
be seen later that some arguments hinge on this point. In Krause’s 


17. This information from Krause’s Chronicle in the church archives of Trinity, 
Thiensville, Wis. A copy and also a translation of this folio in Krause’s hand is 
added as an appendix to the writer’s S. T. M. thesis, Concordia Seminary library, 
St. Louis. 
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own Chronicle, however, which he kept in diary form in a huge 
folio volume, there is no mention of his call having been extended 
by the Buffalo congregation. If his call had been extended by the 
Buffalo congregation, it must be assumed that Krause would have 
stated this clearly, if not at that time, then at a later date, for a con- 
siderable argument against the Saxons hinged on this point. Since 
Krause, however, makes no mention of it, and since there is no 
other clear evidence to support the Buffalo Synod claims in this 
case, one is led to assume that those claims in secondary sources 
are either intentionally or accidentally inaccurate. 

At any rate, Krause arrived in New York and traveled to Wis- 
consin via Buffalo, where he stopped for a while. At that time 
there was some difficulty among the Lutherans there. It seems that 
there had been considerable friction between the Silesians and 
Grabau, and this situation had deteriorated. When the immigration 
had been broken up into two major parts, namely, those going 
to Wisconsin and those remaining in and around Buffalo, the 
division was made to a certain degree according to financial status. 
The Silesians for the most part were poor and did not have the 
means to undertake the additional journey to Wisconsin, and many 
had therefore stayed in Buffalo. 

By the time Krause arrived in Buffalo, a considerable bloc of 
these Silesians was arrayed against Grabau. Accusations were made 
about considerable aberrations in both doctrine and practice on the 
part of Silesians, but with the present dearth of sources it is almost 
impossible to judge impartially in this matter. It may be true, as 
Grabau stated, that there were a few rabble-rousers whose activity 
was not beyond reproach and who stirred up many of the others. 
Although the Buffalo Synod historian admits that these Silesians 
were not technically a part of Grabau’s congregation, Grabau 
started to place them under the ban, as he called his excommunica- 
tion procedure.** Most of those people had probably been former 
members of Krause’s, but since he had forsaken them when he 
returned to Germany, it is questionable whether he had any direct 
authority over them when he came through Buffalo in 1841. The 
Buffalo Synod has tried to make a case for itself later by claiming. 
that Krause was still the pastor of this Silesian congregation in 
1841. But both because he had forsaken them and because in 1841 
he was on his way to Wisconsin to assume the pastorate there, it 
seems that the Buffalo Synod claims cannot be substantiated. 


18. Wachende Kirche, 55, 8. 
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A considerable argument hinges on this point, for while feel- 
ings were very strained in Buffalo soon after this excommunication, — 
in which Krause concurred, Ernst Moritz Buerger, one of the clergy- 
men of the Saxon Emigration, came through Buffalo in the com- 
pany of Dr. Marbach, the disillusioned lay lieutenant of Stephan. 
After Stephan’s deposition and the resulting confusion, these men 
decided to go back to Germany, and on the way they stopped in - 
Buffalo, where Marbach was to deliver a letter from one of the 
Saxons in Missouri to one of the Silesians in Buffalo. 

While the proper party was being located by Marbach, Buerger 
got news of the excommunication. After the Silesians expressed 
their desire to have him as their pastor, Buerger investigated the 
whole affair. After having talked to some of the Silesians, he went 
to Grabau to discuss with him also the question of his call. Buerger 
asked Grabau for permission to investigate the written records and 
minutes of the procedures which led to the excommunication, but 
Grabau is said to have refused this on the ground that Buerger had 
handled the matter incorrectly because he had first negotiated with 
the Silesians instead of coming to him, Grabau. 

Grabau claimed that Buerger had no right to accept this call 
and accused him of being a separatist and a Rottenprediger. 
Grabau later even went so far as to demand that the Saxons remove 
Buerger from office before further negotiations could be carried on. 
Therefore the ministry of Buerger in Buffalo figured prominently 
in later Missouri-Buffalo relations. 

According to Grabau, those who were excommunicated were 
to be severed from Christian society as much as possible and to be 
avoided, and since Buerger and Marbach were considerably anti- 
episcopal after their disillusionment in Missouri, it is understandable 
that there was a serious lack of understanding. Nonetheless, 
Buerger remained there and became the pastor of the Silesians. 

Krause, in the meantime, proceeded to Wisconsin and arrived 
in Milwaukee on September 24, 1841, as the first regular Lutheran 
pastor to function in that State. He immediately began serving 
the settlers both in Milwaukee and in Freistadt. 

From his own record in his Chronicle, however, it seems that 
there was considerable opposition from the beginning. Some seem 
to have taken issue with Grabau’s Hirtenbrief and were therefore 
considered as being at odds with the Lutheran Church. Others 
probably had personal objections to Krause, for even the Buffalo 
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Synod historian, Dr. E. Denef, records that Krause had an “unfor- 
tunate personality.” 

Two days after he arrived in Milwaukee, Krause conducted 
a service there, and on October 3 he preached in Freistadt. After 
each of these services, he had the people sign the following resolu- 
tions: the acceptance of the symbolical writings of the Lutheran 
Church and of the old church orders, namely, the Saxon, or the Wit- 
tenberger, and the Pomeranian; acceptance of the Dresden Cate- 
chism and the Hirtenbrief as being correct in doctrine; acknowledg- 
ment of Grabau’s congregation as orthodox Lutheran and of 
Grabau as an orthodox Lutheran pastor;. confession that the con- 
gregation had strayed from the proper church order during the 
absence of a pastor and especially that in the matter of having lay- 
men distribute the Sacrament they had erred and that all those who 
did not admit these errors were to be considered separatistic and 
heretical and as enemies of the Lutheran Church. Those who did 
not immediately subscribe to these resolutions were given some time 
to reconsider, but it seems that there were a considerable number 
who did not sign. Krause records that those who did not sign were 
given further admonition, but in spite of this declared themselves 
as being apart from the congregation and not under Krause’s 
authority. 

This situation closely parallels that in Buffalo, for, as in the 
latter place, one of the Saxons from Missouri soon put in his appear- 
ance and aggravated the situation. The Saxon who came to Wis- 
consin was Gottlieb Kluegel, a candidate of theology, who had 
immigrated with Stephan. It is claimed that he had been assigned 
to spy on C. F. W. Walther.” When Stephan was deposed, 
Kluegel separated himself from the Saxons. Later he professed 
to the St. Louis congregation that he was on the same confessional 
basis as they were.” It seems that he had been considered as a 
candidate for a call soon after Buerger got to Buffalo, for an extant 
letter of Buerger’s, written in Buffalo November 3, 1842, spoke 
rather unfavorably of Kluegel. Buerger wrote: 


. . . Your questions about Candidate Kluegel have caused me con- 
siderable embarrassment, for, if I wanted to give this man a good testimony, 


19, hbid50555/ 4700.9 

20. Hochstetter: Die Geschichte der Ev.-luth. Missouri-Synode in Nord 
Amerika, Dresden, 1885, p. 21. Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, XII, 9. 

21. Minutes of Trinity Congregation, St. Louis, in Concordia Historical Insti- 
tute Quarterly, XII, p. 9. 
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thing. But I wiil gladly suffer such suspicion and will speak according to 
my best knowledge and judgment, since so much depends on it and since 
the honor of God and the welfare of so many souls is concerned. You may 
yourself judge and retain the best. I have to say the following: I was not 
in Missouri in Christian brotherly unity with Candidate K[luegel], neither 
did I want to be. Neither did he seek unity with me. Although K[luegel] 
withdrew from the Stephanites immediately after the deposition of Stephan, 
he has always conducted himself with ambiguity in my sight, not humbly 
or without mistakes. He could never quite be figured out. For he sided 
neither with the ministers, nor with Dr. Marbach, nor with me, neither with 
those who were with us in fellowship, but played his own role, always setting 
himself up not as one who repented of anything, but as one who was a 
teacher, and that with the indication as if he knew everything better than 
others. One could never grasp him, but like an eel he was always on guard 
to slip out of anyone of a 1,000 holes. He had a clear concept of the 
Lutheran doctrine and talked much about it, but his manner of talking 
_ about it did not give any indication of humility. He has given strong proof 
that in his heart he considered Dr. Marbach his enemy, because Marbach 
had no doubt told him some biting truths at times. Dr. Marbach had also 
in my presence warned his father, the old K[luegel], with whom we stood 
in hearty good fellowship, against this influence of his son. This was 
shortly before our leaving Missouri. Thus, according to this, K[luegel] 
wanted to be a Lutheran enthusiast at this time already. Often Dr. Mar- 
bach pronounced a very harsh judgment to me against K[luegel], saying to 
me once that [he] seemed to be Calvinistic in some doctrine or other, which, 
I do not recall exactly, but I think it was predestination. . . . In brief, if 
he still is the same way he was when I was in Missouri, then I cannot 
recommend him. Has he changed? — and that is possible, then I will be 
very happy, not only for his sake, but also for yours and mine, because 
I yearn very much for a colaborer. I was once a rabid Stephanist, and I 
dare not whitewash myself nor elevate myself among my brethren. I have 
received mercy, and K[luegel] may also have. But since you ask me, I have 
to answer according to my best knowledge and judgment. Here you could 
not hush up or cover up K[luegel]. I beg you to investigate carefully. 
The danger is great. If he is not true, then you open yourselves to new 
attacks, for he is able enough to gain adherents, even though many would 
consider him too weak. He is slippery, and when one thinks that he has 
him, he will find a hole where he can escape. But, as I have already 
stated, I talk only from past experience as I knew K[luegel] more than 
a year ago. Much may have changed in that time. Maybe I was mistaken 
at that time, and maybe Mr. Kluegel was better at that time than I 
recognized. a= 


In spite of such caution expressed by a Saxon, we find Kluegel 
in Wisconsin by 1843, where he was soon criticized by Krause and 


22. CHI archives, Buerger papers. Translated by the writer. 
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Grabau not only for taking over the disgruntled elements from 
Krause’s congregation, but also was accused of false doctrine. 

The Saxons in Missouri are said to have disowned Kluegel, and 
by November, 1843, they had explained to Grabau that they had 
nothing to do with Kluegel’s activity in Wisconsin.”* It is a matter 
of tradition that Kluegel for a while conducted services in Public 
School, District 9, Town of Germantown, Washington County, 
which location was about two miles from Krause’s Freistadt church. 
Unfortunately little more is known about Kluegel. He seems to 
have given up the ministry and turned to farming later on. He died 
about 1892."* . (To be continued) eo 


District Centennials 
1854—1954 


A century ago The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod re- 
solved upon its first District divisions. At its convention at Im- 
manuel Church in St. Louis, Mo., in June, 1854, the Central 
District, including Indiana and Ohio; the Eastern, including New 
York, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and the District of Columbia; the 
Northern, including Michigan and Wisconsin; and the Western, 
including Missouri, Illinois, and Louisiana, were formed. These 
four geographical Districts began functioning as administrative 
units shortly after the convention which provided for the division. 
With the exception of the Northern, these Districts are still in 
existence today with major or minor changes in their geographical 
areas. The Central District remained completely unchanged during 
its century-old history. The Northern District ceased to exist in 
1882, after several Districts had branched off, and was assigned 
the name Michigan District. 


Self-Communion 


It was customary among the Loehe missionaries to practice 
~self-Communion. Absolution was received in writing from the 
brethren in the ministry. The Institute has several such written 
absolutions in its files. 


23. Nothwehrblatt, Herausgegeben gegen Angriffe und Bestrebungen hierar- 
chischer Geister innerhalb der lutherischen Kirche. Edited by F. Lochner, Mil- 
waukee, p. 11. - . : 
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The Doctrinal Position of the Orthodox Lutheran 
Conference — A Court Statement 

Eprror’s Note: The following is the exact transcript of a portion of the 

record in the case which involves two differing factions of Trinity Lutheran Church, 

Chesterfield, Missouri, The question at issue was whether there were doctrinal 

differences between The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod and the Orthodox 


Lutheran Conference. Since the statements were made in court under oath, we 
believe them to be of historical significance for any future study of the controversy. 


IN THE 
ST. LOUIS COURT OF APPEALS 


' FRED MERTZ, et al, Plaintiffs (Respondents) vs. ELMER 
SCHAEFFER, et al, Defendants (Appellants) ON APPEAL TO 
THE ST. LOUIS COURT OF APPEALS FROM THE 
CIRCUIT COURT OF STs LOUIS;COUNTY "DIVISION 
‘NO. ONE HON. RAYMOND E. LaDRIERE, JUDGE _ 


TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD VOLUME II — pages 395—775 
DUBINSKY & DUGGAN E. C. KOENEMAN, 705 Chestnut, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri, Attorneys for Defendants (Appellants) 
GEORGE EIGEL, JOHN A. EIGEL, L. A. ROBERTSON, 
722 Chestnut, St. Louis 1, Missouri, Attorneys for Plaintiffs 
(Respondents) 


PROFESSOR PAUL E. KRETZMANN, 


being duly sworn, testified as follows: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 
BY MR. DUGGAN: 

Q If it is at all possible, Professor, I wish you would confine your 
answers to yes or no for the time being, if you will try to do that. 
I will try. “ 
Will you state your name? 
Professor Paul E. Kretzmann. 
Where do you live? 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Are you an ordained minister? 


Iam. 


a> On. > © > 
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Q Of what faith? 

A. The Lutheran Church. ; 

Q What is your present affiliation or connection? 

A I am vice-president of the Orthodox Lutheran Conference and 
president of the Orthodox Lutheran Seminary. 

Q Are there differences on doctrinal questions between the Ortho- 
dox Lutheran Conference and the Missouri Synod? 

MR. ROBERTSON: Wait a minute, please. I object to that. 

THE COURT: Overruled. He may answer yes or no. 

MR. DUGGAN: You may answer. 

A There are differences. 

Q Now, Doctor, how long would it take you to prepare what you 
deem to be the doctrinal differences between the Orthodox Lu- 
theran Conference and the Missouri Synod? 

A Iam prepared right now. 


ye 


How long would it take you to testify as to those doctrinal 

differences? _ 

A If I could speak without interruption I think I could present 
_ the main points in about 15 to 20 minutes. 


Q If you were to reduce that to writing for the benefit of Court 
and counsel approximately how many words would be involved 
or how lengthy would the dissertation be? 

A We can get it down to one 814 X11 sheet. 


Q Would the Court prefer to have it in writing from the witness 
for future reference? 

THE COURT: Yes, I think I would. Or — 

MR. DUGGAN: Of course, if that is done, I would like to reach 
this agreement with counsel for plaintiff, that they will submit 
theirs in writing and I will acknowledge the qualification or the 
background of whomever they have prepare theirs. 

_ THE COURT: Is that the way you gentlemen planned to do? 

MR. GEORGE EIGEL: That is what we planned to do last eve- 
ning, and I think that would submit both questions to the Court. 

THE COURT: Of course, there is one thing more now. If this 
controversy is over doctrinal questions is it necessarily over all 
the differences between the Missouri Synod and the O.L.C. 


In other words, do we have to have all these differences? 
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MR. GEORGE EIGEL: The doctor says he can prepare it on one 
legal size sheet. 
THE COURT: I don’t know whether I make myself clear. There 
ate differences between the members of the congregation — do 
those differences involve all of the differences in doctrine be- 
tween the Missouri Synod and the O.L. GC. or only a; patt 

of them? 

MR. ROBERTSON: I understand there were two or three. Te 
Common Confession, engagement and — 

MR. DUGGAN: Roman 16—17. 

THE COURT: As to any other matters these people are not in 

; controversy? 

MR. GEORGE EIGEL: So far as I know, not. 

_THE COURT: Even though there is some dispute between the 
Orthodox Lutheran Conference and Missouri Synod. 

MR. GEORGE EIGEL: I wouldn’t know of anything else. 

MR. DUGGAN: So far as I understand the position of my 
clients — let us say so far as this Court is concerned their para- 
mount issue is Roman 16—17, engagements and the Common 
Confession. So far as other differences of doctrine are con- 
cerned, they are not raising it. Those are the principal, para- 
mount, primary differences. . 

Q Will you confine your dissertation or paper, then, to those 
three questions? 

A Gladly. 

THE COURT: If you will state those as briefly as you can, Pro- 
fessor, then I can have the reporter write up that and have 
it for consideration, and you can do the same with your people, 
if you want. Do you have your person here? 

MR. ROBERTSON: No, sir. We are going to write it up. That 
is what we agreed on. 

THE COURT: You want both written up instead of having the 
Professor state them? 

MR. GEORGE EIGEL: That is what we agreed on. 

THE COURT: Let’s agree he will write it up and give it to us 
some time during the day. 

MR. ROBERTSON: I doubt if we can get it today but will get 


it just as soon as I can get over there. 
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MR. DUGGAN: In other words, shiey will be filed simultaneously. 
Neither will have the opportunity of seeing the others. ’ 


MR. ROBERTSON: No. 


THE COURT: I don’t know what is the secret about this thing. 
If there is a difference they might as well bring it in the open 
and see what it is. 

MR. DUGGAN: I don’t want one to be an answer to the other. 
If there is going to be an answer we would want the right of 
rebuttal. If they exercise the right of rebuttal to the one the 
professor prepares. 

THE COURT: It is not a question of who wins the debate. 
I don’t care what those differences are, but I think the record 
should show them for any action by an appellate court on the 
question of whether it is a doctrinal difference or not. Not 
what the difference is, but whether it is a doctrinal difference. 
That is the way to show it as I see it. 

MR. DUGGAN: All right. 

MR. ROBERTSON: This witness testified there is a difference. 


THE COURT: Yes, but, of course, in a sense that is a conclusion 
and we should put in the record what that difference is. 

MR. ROBERTSON: That’s right. If he puts that difference in 
the record in writing and it is put in the record and that differ- 
ence is not — we are not permitted to see that before, we don’t 
know whether there is or is not. Whether our theologians will 
testify that is a difference or whether they are in accord — what 
might be one individual’s interpretation might not be another’s. 
If, in the event — 

MR. DUGGAN: It seems to me they are in a position to file their 
written suggestions, but they should be able to file their posi- 
tion on the three—on the matters we set forth, namely, the 
Common Confession, engagement and Romans 16—17, they 
know their position, and unquestionably know what our posi- 

_ tion is. 

MR. ROBERTSON: No, we don’t. That is what we are trying 
to find out. We are contending that insofar as this case is con- 
cerned that the dispute is not over a doctrinal question, and it 
has been our contention throughout the case. That is the reason 
for our numerous objections on any doctrinal question. They, 
by their answer, have injected a doctrinal question, and on re- 
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buttal we have to have our theologians testify as to whether 
there is or is not a difference in these doctrinal questions. We 
have no objection to it being written and filed with the Court 
today, but in the event one of our theologians takes that paper, 
we will certainly want the opportunity of having him come in 
and set his qualifications forth and set forth the principles of 
the — or his interpretation by the Missouri Synod as to whether 
or not, in his opinion, there is a difference just the same as this 

- witness testified to his conclusion that there is a difference, and 
the matter then is for the Court to determine. It resolves itself 
into a question of fact, as I see it. 

MR. DUGGAN: If that is the situation, in view of the fact that 
the witness says he will not take more than twenty minutes to 
expound on these matters, I would just as soon have him ed 
orally and let them bring their man in. 

THE COURT: Will you bring in your party to testify orally eee: 

MR. GEORGE EIGEL: We will bring him in, yes. 

THE COURT: I want to put you on the same plane. If I take 
the oral testimony from one side I should take it orally from 
the other; if one writes it, both should write it. 

‘MR. ROBERTSON: Go ahead, let him testify. 

MR. DUGGAN: Q Professor, where did you teach before your 
present teaching assignment at the Orthodox Lutheran Con- 
ference Seminary? 


A Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri. 


‘Q For how long? 
A From January, 1924, although I Rad the call in Oe 1923; 
until the end of July, 1945. 


From July, 1945 to approximately January of 1951 where were 
you teaching? 

For a while I was in retirement, then I was pastor of a congre- 
gation in Forest Park, Illinois, then received a call to the posi- 
tion which I now hold. 


3 GO 


Q Now, will you define for me the position of the Orthodox Lu- 
theran Conference on Common Confession? 


A The Orthodox Lutheran Conference — 
MR. ROBERTSON: Wait a minute. Let it be understood our 


objections go to all this testimony. 


=a 
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THE COURT: All tight. 
MR. ROBERTSON: For the reason that we do not believe or feel 


that this —there is any doctrinal question involved in here. 
THE COURT: Overruled. 
THE WITNESS: What was your question? 


MR. DUGGAN: Q My question is, Professor, for you to define 
the doctrinal position of the Orthodox Lutheran Conference 
on the Common Confession. 


A The Orthodox Lutheran Conference has objected to the Com- 

. mon Confession from the beginning on doctrinal grounds. It 
has stated that the majority of the points represented there are 
inadequate, out of harmony with the Lutheran confessions and 
that certain parts of that confession are contrary to Scripture 
and we have so stated publicly. I will not name the doctrines 
unless I am asked to. I have all the material in my pocket and 
can give you a detailed discussion of the doctrines, but I under- 
stand all you want to know is that there is a difference. 


_ THE COURT: All you have said is that there is a difference. 


Don’t we want to know the difference? 


MR. ROBERTSON: I want the doctrine itself. He testified what* 
somebody else at the conference indicated is a difference and 
the conclusions, I ask it all be stricken out. 


THE COURT: I understand. 

MR. ROBERTSON: It is not responsive to the questions. 
THE COURT: I will let it stand. 

MR. DUGGAN: Q Give us the doctrines themselves. 

A The chief doctrines to which we object — 

Q I want the doctrines you believe in. 

A That we believe in our own confession of faith. 

Q Yes, the Orthodox Lutheran Conference beliefs? 

THE COURT: You are limiting him to those three? 
MR. DUGGAN: I am limiting him to those three. 


A We believe, in opposition to the Common Confession, that the 
entire Bible, word for word, is inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
That is on inspiration. We believe with respect to the salvation 
of mankind that that salvation was complete on Calvary and 
that all mankind is included in that plan of redemption by our 
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blessed Savior. We believe with regard to the conversion of | 
man that it is solely and entirely the work of the Holy Ghost 
without any effort whatsoever on the part of man. We believe 
with respect to the — to the questions concerned here —if you 
will pardon me I will have to look at this so that I have a se- 
quence. (Refers to paper) With regard to the election unto 
eternal life that God from eternity in his own gracious will 
selected certain men out of the total of redeemed humanity 


for eternal life. We believe with respect to the church that in 


its essence the church is invisible. The Holy Christian Church, 
the Communion of Saints, and that there is no visibility to the 
church whatsoever although there are certain attributes of the 
church which are visible and those are the Word and the Sacra- 
ments. We believe with respect to church fellowship that there 
can be no church fellowship in the Biblical sense unless there 
is full agreement in all the doctrines of the Bible, both funda- 
mental and non-fundamental. Those are the chief points we 
object to in the Common Confession over against which we 
have our confession of faith, set up and stating in each case 
why we object. On the basis of these differences that exist since 
1950 when the Missouri Synod accepted the Common Confes- 
sion at Milwaukee. So much for the Common Confession. 
I will take up next — 


I would like now — the matters you have testified to are the 
beliefs of the Orthodox Lutheran Conference, is that right? 


Yes, sir. 


“What are the opposite or difference of beliefs, if you know, 


of the Missouri Synod? 


In the Common Confession the inspiration of Scripture has 
been watered down to the statement that inspiration was supplied 
to the holy writers in content and fitting word, a phrase which 
has been used by our opponents in other Lutheran bodies to in- 
dicate not an acceptance of every word of Scripture but just the 
general content of Scripture. So that verbal inspiration is ruled 
out. On the question of objective justification the Common 
Confession merely states that forgiveness of sins has been 
secured and provided for whereas in Lutheran Confessions and 
also the so-called brief statement of the Missouri Synod has 
a very fine statement, namely, that the whole world has been 
declared to be righteous, to be righteous in Jesus Christ our 
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Savior. With regard to the election of grace, which I set forth, 
the Common Confession has just a weak statement, namely, that 
God elected as his own all those whom he makes and keeps 
members. That phrase covers the entire wrong attitude which 
makes man responsible for his election. The doctrine of the 
eternal election according to the Common Confession therefore 
puts the burden upon man, upon man’s faith. Whereas, we, in 
our confession of faith, openly declare that faith is a result of 
Ged’s eternal election and there we have a fundamental differ- 
ence. In the case of conversion we definitely state that God by 
grace, through the work of the Holy Ghost, brings men to faith 
without any merit or worthiness in themselves. The Common 
Confession says that the sinners’ conversion takes place when 
God brings the contrite sinner to faith in Christ, and we say 
that the sinner is already contrite before conversion is false 
doctrine. 


Q What is the belief of the Orthodox Lutheran Conference on 
engagements? 

A The Orthodox Lutheran Conference believes with Holy Scrip- 
ture that when a young man and woman agree with the consent 
of their parents, according to Scriptural doctrine, when they 
consent together with the knowledge and consent of their par- 
ents, to become man and wife according to the laws of the 
country, they are, before God, under the full responsibility. 
They are before God under the full responsibility of the mar- 
tied estate. In other words, a Scriptural engagement puts the 
two young folks under definite obligation before God that they 
cannot break that engagement or betrothal. 


Q Do you know the position of the Missouri Synod on engage- 
ments? 

A The Missouri Synod in its official publications years ago, and 
I wrote a number of those articles myself — 

MR. ROBERTSON: Wait a minute. I object unless the witness 
knows whether or not that has or has not been changed down 
to the time of this alleged or purported controversy in 1951. 

THE COURT: I will sustain that. 

A I will come to that. The matter was so serious that it was 
brought — . 

MR. ROBERTSON: I object to that. 
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THE COURT: Sustained. What we want is a statement of the 
doctrine of the Missouri Synod on that point. 

MR. ROBERTSON: As it now exists. 

THE COURT: As it existed in 1950 and 1951. 

MR. DUGGAN: Q Yes, between August of ’51 and January 
of 52. 


A The Missouri Synod passed the resolution that the two faculties, 

- the one at Springfield, Illinois and St. Louis, Missouri, were to 

get together to draw up a final statement of doctrine of teach- 
ing on that question. They have never agreed — 

Q I don’t care what they did. I want the position of the Missouri 
Synod on engagements, if you know? 

MR. ROBERTSON: I believe he is now trying to say that they 
have not agreed and there is not any agreement with reference 
to what the present status of that question of —is concerned. 

THE COURT: Ask that question, will you, Mr. Duggan, if they 
have agreed —if there is a position of the Missouri Synod on 
the point? 

MR. DUGGAN: Q Is there a definite position today of the 

_ Missouri Synod on engagement? 

A The resolution of the 1950 convention stated — 

Q You can answer that yes or no first. Is there, to your knowl- 
edge, a definite position of the Missouri Synod on engagements? 

A A resolution is on the books — that is what you want to know? 

Q No. I want to know if you know, of your own knowledge, 
whether or not the Missouri Synod has a definite stand or doc- 
trine on engagements? 

A The Missouri Synod duly, officially, accepts what is included in 

their catechism which states that the obligation of a rightful 

betrothal is equivalent to holy marriage in the eyes of God. 

That is their position? 

That is their catechism. 

What is the difference in the position of the Missouri Synod 

and the Orthodox Lutheran Conference? 

On that particular point, if that catechism is still acceptable, 

there is no difference between the Orthodox Lutheran Confer- 

ence and the Missouri Synod. 


- OF 
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Q You say if it is acceptable. Do you know whether or not it is 

acceptable? 

MR. ROBERTSON: I object to that as calling for a conclusion 
on the part of the witness. He stated the doctrine and stated if, 
in the catechism, that is the doctrine, which he understands it is, 

there is no difference between — 

MR. DUGGAN: He did not say that. He qualified it. 

THE COURT: He may answer the question. 

MR. DUGGAN: Read it, please. 

(Reporter reads: You say if it is acceptable. Do you know 
whether or not it is acceptable?) 


A According to the catechism it stands just that way. 

Q Now, then, what is the position of the Orthodox Lutheran Con- 

ference on Romans 16—17? 
The Orthodox Lutheran Conference takes the words of that 
wonderful passage just exactly as they read. Mark them which 
cause divisions and offenses among you contrary to the doctrine 
which you have learned, and avoid them. 

Q What is the position of the Missouri Synod — 

A The position of the Missouri Synod, even in its official organs, 
is that this does not refer to Lutherans — people having the 
Lutheran confession, but only to outsiders. And we have taken 
a very determined position against that. 

MR. DUGGAN: As a theologian — I will withdraw that question. 


You may take the witness. 


CROSS EXAMINATION 
BY MR. ROBERTSON: 


Q In your statement on the Common Confession, have you stated 
the Common Confession doctrine in its entirety or just excerpts 
therefrom? 


Those particular points about which I was asked. 
Those are excerpts, are they not? 

' 
Quotations. 


ee > 


Let me look at those memos you were referring to? 
(Witness hands paper to Mr. Robertson) . 
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This only has to do with the Common Confession, the excerpts? 
Yes. Old Missouri means the official confession of the old Mis- 
souri — former Missouri Synod. 

Those other memos have nothing to do with engagements or 
Romans 16 or 17, is that correct? 

That is not included in this particular distinction. 

Now, I believe you say you were in retirement. When did you 
come out of retirement — what year? 

’46 I accepted a call to Forest Park, Illinois and was there 
from 746 to 748. 

Then where did you go? 

From ’48 to ’51 I again was in retirement. I had a home in 
the Ozarks. 

Then in ’51 you took the call to the O. L. C., is that right? _ 
That’s right. 

What month in 51? 

I received the call in spring of 51. I won’t be able to give you 


the month. And was in office by the middle of September, 752. 
In the spring of ’51 and was in office in September of that year. 


The Orthodox Lutheran Conference came into existence some- 
time in 1951, then? 

That’s right. 

Is that correct? 

And the following spring — let’s get that altogether straight — 
the following spring I received that call. 

What spring was that? 

In 1952. 

That would be in what month — March or April? 

It was March or April. 

Of 1952? 

Yes. I went into office in September. 

You now hold the office of what? 

President of the seminary. 

President of the seminary? 


That’s right. 


Q 
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Where is the seminary located? 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


What year was it that you resigned from the Concordia, or 
from the Missouri Synod or the Concordia Seminary? 


It went into effect on the last of July, 1945. 


That was before there was any controversy, if there was a con- 
troversy, on the Common Confession, isn’t that right? 

The Common Confession did not get into existence until 1950. 
So it came into existence after you left the Missouri Synod? 
Right. 

Was that also true of engagements? 

The engagement question was before us in the faculty for at 
least ten years. 

Was that also true of Romans 16 and 17, the difference you 
now talk about? 

That became a burning question in ”45. 


MR. ROBERTSON: That is all. 
MR. DUGGAN: That is all. 


WITNESS EXCUSED. 


PROF. W. H. McLAUGHLIN, 


being duly sworn, testified as follows: 


FO FDO FO FO PO 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 
BY MR. DUGGAN: 

Will you state your name? 
Professor W. H. McLaughlin. 
You reside where, please? 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Are you an ordained minister of the Gospel? 
Iam. 


How long have you been such? 
Since 1924. 


Of what faith? 


Evangelical Lutheran. 
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Q Where did you receive your education for the ministry? 
A I received my education for the ministry in the seminary of the — 
United Lutheran Church in Philadelphia and then in the post- 
graduate department of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 

Are you acting as a pastor at the present time? 

No, I am acting as professor of theology. 

At what university or college? 

At the Orthodox Lutheran Theological Seminary. 

Where is that located? 

In Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Do you hold any office in a Lutheran body other than your 
professorship in this seminary? 

Yes, I am president of the Orthodox Lutheran Conference. 


Can you briefly describe for us what the Orthodox Lutheran 
Conference is? 


> o> Qe? OOO 


The Orthodox Lutheran Conference is a church body com- 

parable to a synod. It accepts all the Lutheran confessions and 

it rejects the recent departures from those confessions and other 

Scriptural doctrines in the Missouri Synod. 

If I deduct from your testimony, you have used the word “con- 

ference” instead of the word “synod,” is that correct? 

That is correct. 

Are there cardinal differences of opinion on doctrine between 

the Orthodox Lutheran Conference and the Missouri Synod? 

Yes, site 

MR. ROBERTSON: Let me make my objection at this time. 

THE COURT: Same ruling. 

MR. ROBERTSON: It will go all the way eee then? 

THE COURT: All right. 

MR. DUGGAN: Q Could you, in about the same length of 
time, sketch those differences? 

A Yes, I could. 

Q You don’t think you would run overtime? 

A I don’t believe so. 

THE COURT: Well — 

A I could — 


Par MO 
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THE COURT: Ask him — 
MR. DUGGAN: I will ask it this way. Q Professor McLaughlin, — 
could you add any additional facts or factors to the differences 
that have been enunciated by Professor Kretzmann? 

Not on the three points to which his testimony was confined. 
You mean there are other points of differences? = 

Yes, there are. . 


OrO © 


The points of differences he elaborated on or discussed, would 
you say they are paramount or principal points of difference? 
A Yes, I would. — “ 

MR. ROBERTSON: If the Court please, I object to that. 

THE COURT: We don’t care, do we, as long as they are the 
only three involved in this dispute? 

MR. ROBERTSON: He is asking whether, in his opinion, they 
are the principal points — those three. 

THE COURT: I will let the answer stand in the record. 

MR. DUGGAN: That is all. 

MR. ROBERTSON: No questions. 

THE COURT: Let me ask you this, Professor. Mr. Duggan 
_asked if you could add anything or wished to add anything. 
You said “no.” Do you approve everything, then, that has 
been said? 

A I do, your Honor. 

’ THE COURT: You would make the same statement, or approx- 
imately the same statement, on the differences of those several 
doctrines? 

A Yes, sir. 

THE COURT: All right. You may step down. 

WITNESS EXCUSED. 
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Concordia College (Academy) 
Portland, Oregon. 
By ALLEN H. NAuss, B. D., M. A.* 


Part VI 
THE NEW ERA: 
SURVEY OF FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


It was July in Oregon — the year 1946 — and Thomas Coates, 
the president of Concordia Academy, was addressing the Lutheran 
laymen of Portland. Envisaging a great future, he expressed the 
significance of that particular summer day in these words: “After 
40 years of service Concordia stands at the threshold of a new era, 
symbolized by the construction work now in progress on the 
~ campus.” * “A 
Half a century before, Concordia had been pledged to the 
glory and service of God and His Church. Progress had been 
expected of her, and faithfully giving of the facilities she owned, 
she had developed under a youthful guardian. But that progress 
had been arrested two decades after her birth. Her great poten- 
tialities had not yet been attained. 

Two decades more had been demanded of Concordia before 
she could look forward to a future which, though uncharted, still 
held visions of progress like those of 1907 and 1923. Now there 
was a definite assurance of Concordia’s continued existence. There 
was no more anxious waiting and worried wondering from depres- 
sion to depression, from convention to convention. Concordia was 
here to stay. Now there was a definite realization of the value of 
a Concordia in the Northwest. Personal visits of synodical leaders 
and reports from secular and church circles alike had testified for 
the future of the Church and Concordia in the Northwest. 


The year 1946 marked the inception of a new era! 


Development of Buildings and Grounds 


The cornerstone of the new dormitory was laid on Novem- 
ber 17, 1946. This building, together with a heating plant and an 


* Professor Nauss is Associate Professor at St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo. 
This article is the last of a series and is continued from XXV, January, 1953; XXVI, 
April, June, October, 1953, and January, 1954. 

1“A New Era Begins For Concordia,’ The Lutheran Witness, Oregon and 
Washington District Edition (August 13, 1946). 
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administration building, completed the list of new structures 
scheduled to be on the campus in 1948. 

Further plans for expansion and improvement include the 
erection of a service building and a wing to the administration 
building, and the remodeling of the gymnasium with the installa- 
tion of heating and shower facilities. : 

The size of the campus may pose a problem for the school 
as the enrollment increases. The leveling and enlargement of the 
athletic field in the fall of 1946 suggested a possible need of addi- 
tional land for physical education purposes and general outdoor 

activities. It is not so easy to extend the property limits today as 
it was in 1907 and 1926, for the present tract is bounded on the 
sides that can be extended by lots with individual homes and by 
a strip of land intended for a city street not yet constructed. This 
may prove to be a hindrance to the future development of the 
school. 

Enrollment 


The student body of 1946—47, numbering 55, the largest in 
the history, taxed the maximum capacities of the school. Improve- 
ment of the accommodations will likely attract even larger 
enrollments. 

The new dormitory with its three units will house a total of 
80 resident students. Erection of a second dormitory of the same 
size is dependent upon the development of the school following 
the completion of the present expansion program. The new admin- 
istration building, accommodating a student body of 200, will 
allow for a number of non-resident students. 

In order to increase the opportunity to give complete service 
to the District and to provide for capacity enrollments, plans are 
being made to acquire a junior college status and to add co- 
education. The fact that the Concordia Guild at its 1946 “Academy 
Day” resolved to petition Synod’s Board for Higher Education to 
make the school co-educational is evidence that the mothers in this 
- group would support its introduction and maintenance also by 
sending their daughters. 

To be sure, the increase in enrollment would ultimately depend 
upon the ability of the District to provide students. Comparative 
figures indicate the possibilities: 16 students were enrolled in 1905 
when the District numbered only 2,000 communicant members. 
Now, in 1946, the District has grown to more than 16,000 com- 
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municant members. It is eight times as large as it was 40 years ago. 
Proportionately then the present enrollment could be 128. | 

Although there are many other points and variable conditions 
which must be considered here, it must be admitted that, the 
presence of facilities being as modern as they are, the number 
of students can and very likely will increase beyond the cur- 
rent .3 per cent of the District’s membership. Other factors af- 
fecting the future enrollment include the introduction of courses 
for students seeking a general education only, the development 
of the Northwest, and the growth of the 
Church in this District. Concerning the lat- 
ter two factors, the indications apne: to be 
too evident to elaborate. 


Faculty 


Thomas Coates was formally installed as 
the new president of the Academy in an im- 
pressive service held on June 13, 1946, at 
Trinity Church, Portland. 

The addition of this fourth regular pro- 
fessorship authorized by the 1944 synodical 
eee convention, and of the assistantship which was 

filled by Arthur Wahlers, a 1946 graduate of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, marked the first time that the fac- 
ulty numbered more than four full-time instructors. 


A marked increase in enrollment would necessitate enlarging 
the faculty. Additional courses of study would also mean more 
teaching periods. Too, since the normal teaching load has been set 
at 25 hours a week with a moderate number of extra-curricular 
duties added, more instructors would be required. ° 

Synodical regulations now provide an added incentive to 
faculty members for continuing academic work. In the system of 
ranking the members of the faculty, adopted by Synod in 1944, 
graduate degrees or semester hours of graduate study are included 
in the criteria for ranking. The requirements for advancement to 
a professorship from the ranks of the instructors and assistant 
instructors include a master’s degree from a recognized university 
or the equivalent in the individual’s teaching major, and 15 to 20 
semester hours in the field of education in addition. This regulation 
is intended to maintain academic standards and stimulate progress 
in the faculties of Synod’s educational institutions. 
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Development of Extra-Curricular Program 


A varied program of extra-curricular activities is now being 
provided for Concordia students. The introduction of new types 
of activities and their supervision by faculty advisors and coaches 
are the chief advances now being made in the development of this 
phase of the student’s school life. 

The remodeled gymnasium and improved athletic field should 
help to stimulate interest in intramural and varsity sports. The 
athletic program has received one of the greatest boosts in the 
school’s history through Concordia’s membership in the Oregon 
High School Activities Association.” A complete schedule of games 
with recognized teams of high-school standing can now be arranged 
in the competitive sports played at Concordia. ; 

Other current student activities include the student chorus and 
the publishing of a reorganized school paper, The Northwest 
Concordian. The first issue appeared in November, 1946. 

Although dependent to a certain extent upon the size of the 
enrollment, student clubs for literary, dramatic, and other activities 
are to be organized as soon as possible. Special rooms in the new 
dormitory will be set aside for the club meetings. Student partici- 
pation in the activities of the local Walther Leagues is being 
stressed considerably. 

The provision of a suitable extra-curricular program, a problem 
at any school, will benefit the Concordia student greatly. The 
prospects for the development of this program are bright. 


Accreditation 


The administration intends to attain accreditation as soon as 
possible. Without discussing basic administrative and educational 
policies, it may be said that the requirements for securing such 
a rating would include, among other specific demands, offering 
a curriculum suited to the needs of the students, and provid- 
ing a well-equipped learning and instructional environment. 

The chief purpose of the Northwest Concordia is that of 
“training young men for the Lutheran ministry and teaching pro- 
fession. The curriculum has thus “been designed to provide future 
workers in the Church with a broad linguistic, scientific, and cul- 
tural foundation.” According to the present course of instruction 
which now offers required Health and Physical Education classes 


- 2 Concordia joined the association at the beginning of the 1946-47 school year. 
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and several electives, the needs of these students appear to be 
suitably met.” 

However, if further efforts are made to attract students who 
seek a general education, and such appears to be the intention, 
the curriculum may be enlarged to include courses which will 
coincide more nearly with the interests and abilities of this type 
of student. Addition of such courses may cause the curriculum to 
be described as one which is practical or vocational as well as 
classical. Such a dual purpose would probably involve obtaining 
more District financial support, since Synod may continue to feel 
inclined to finance only that portion which would be devoted to the 
pretheological curriculum. The accrediting association would un- 
doubtedly make greater demands of such a dual-purpose school 
than one offering only a general classical curriculum with a number 
_ of subsidiary elective courses attached. However, the constituency 
of the District would be much better served by a school which offers 
several different curricula. At any rate, whichever policy is fol- 
lowed, the enrollment will likely increase. 

Developmental plans include the purchase of the necessary 
educational equipment for the new administration building. This 
is obviously important in order that the school may become “the 
best possible school of its type” in accord with the requirements 
of an accrediting agency. - 


Activity of Supporting Organizations 


Synod is Concordia’s chief source of financial support. A total 
of $166,000 with which a heating plant and a dormitory were 
erected had been granted the school during the three-year inter- 
convention period after the 1944 synodical meeting. Additional 
grants for a service building and the wing to the administration 
building will next be requested from Synod. 

The Oregon and Washington District did not lag far behind 
Synod in giving financial support to its school. Through the aid 
of two pastors, George Schmidt, Seattle, and M. H. Zagel, Port- 
land, who visited all sections of the District in the interest of the 
building fund, the amount of $60,000, originally resolved by the 
1946 District convention to be solicited in a drive in the fall of 
1946, was exceeded by approximately $30,000! This amount has 
been set aside for the erection of the administration building since 


3 Concordia Academy, Catalog of Concordia Academy for 1946- 47, Portland: 
Concordia Academy, 1946. 
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it is felt that it is more necessary now than a service building for 
which the collection had originally been designated. The’ members 
of the District are showing an active interest in Concordia and are 
watching the development of their school very closely. 

The use of Concordia’s facilities has been offered to various 
groups in the District for their gatherings and conventions. By 
following such a policy the school will become more and more 
an integral part of the life of Lutherans in Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho. It is increasing its value also for the pastors and 
teachers of the District and for Synod by making available its 
campus and buildings for postgraduate summer sessions. These 
classes are sponsored by the extension divisions of Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, and Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 

Several groups more closely related to the school are the 
Concordia Guild and the recently organized Alumni Association. 
In 1946, about 500 women of the Guild gathered at the school and 
contributed $750. Evidently inspired by seeing construction work 
actually in progress on the campus, the women urged their indi- 
vidual societies to establish their own annual Academy Days “for 
the purpose of collecting funds for the Academy and establishing 
an abiding interest in their school,” The Concordia Guild can 
wield an important influence in the school’s expansion program. 

The Alumni Association, organized during the District con- 
vention in June, 1946, is resolved to stimulate and sustain interest 
in Concordia and also “‘to lend assistance to special projects designed 
for the welfare of the Academy.” Grading of the athletic field 
constituted the first project of the association. Although the mem- 
bership is currently limited to some four hundred, this group can 
do much to sustain the Concordia spirit and to aid the school by 
material means. 

Realization of Concordia’s potentialities will depend to a great 
extent on the assistance lent by the organizations named above. 
While formally ushering in the new era in his address at the 
dormitory cornerstone laying ceremony. President Coates described 
the requirements necessary from these organizations for the de- 
velopment of Concordia’s expansion program: i 

“So built we the wall, for the people had a mind to work.” There 
is the key to achievement and progress in God’s kingdom — in Nehemiah’s 
day and in our day: in building the walls of Jerusalem and in building the 
walls of Concordia. 


; If the people have a mind to work, those walls will be built. And for 
that building project a number of qualities are required. — Co-operation 
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is required. It took the co-operative efforts of the Jews to build the walls of 
Jerusalem. It will take the co-operative efforts of the Christians of the 
Oregon-Washington District, clergy and laity, old and young, men and 
women, of every congregation, to build the walls of Concordia — not only 
these physical walls of steel and concrete, but the spiritual bastion that, 
under God, will be the greater Concordia of the future. 

For ‘he building of those walls’ courage is required — a measure of 
that courage displayed by the Jews in erecting their walls in the face of the 
enemy’s attacks. We need the kind of courage for our task that is not 
afraid of venturing new things, bold things, great things for the cause of 
Concordia. The kind of courage that will not shrink back from problems 
and difficulties, but rather regard problems as things to be solved, and 
difficulties as things to be overcome. The kind of courage that makes us 
work with a trowel in one hand and a sword in the other! 

_ For the building of those walls faith is required. The kind of faith 
that will not cower beneath the tyranny of the dollar sign. The kind of 
faith that will not be shackled with the bonds of fear, or defeatism, or 
tradition. The kind of faith that reaches out for the promises of God, and 
is aflame with zeal for His cause. The kind of faith that can catch the 
vision of a great and nobler future — a future in which our Concordia 
will become a shining light in the constellation of the Church. The kind 
of faith that will not flag or falter until it reaches the goal it covets. 

And for the building of those walls prayer is required. Nehemiah 
prayed — and the walls of Jerusalem were built. And if Concordia’s 
walls are to arise and stand firm — we must pray. Pray for the future of 
our school; pray that from these precincts endless streams of blessing 
flow out; pray that this school may prove a mighty factor in the building 
of Christian character and the training of spiritual leadership. Pray, at 
this cornerstone laying service, that Concordia itself may be the corner- 
stone of a mightier spiritual edifice of the Lutheranism here in the great 
Northwest. 4 


With that faith and that spirit among her supporters, Concordia 
‘can look forward to a great future — one which will also pay 
a just tribute to her founders. 


< Thomas Coates, “So Built We the Wall,’ The Alumnus, I, 2, (December, 
1946). 
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The Historic Sense in Public Relations 
By Herbert W. Knopp, M. A. * 


Our Lutheran Church has come of age in America. We have, 
during the past generation shed many of the characteristics that, 
prior to World War I, designated us as a nationalistic group. For 
three decades now we have been adjusting ourselves to the problems 
of integration to the American way of doing things. This is good, 
but it hasn’t always been easy or pleasant. 

The day is rapidly drawing to an end when we were considered 
as a “German Church.” At long last we are getting across to out 
neighbors and contemporaries our own awakening to the fact that 
the message of the Gospel is not to be confused with a medium 
of expression or with a social and economic situation. Or, to express 
it another way, our Gospel is not to be perpetuated in the German, 
and our practice of the Gospel is not to be interpreted in terms of 
the customs and habits of another nation. This is both significant 
and challenging. 

We are beginning well our second century on American soil. 
With the passing of a hundred years there should be the develop- 
ment of an awareness of what God has permitted us to do in these 
United States. And of what has taken place we need not be 
ashamed, for God has been more than good to us. 

With this awareness of God’s blessings comes a responsibility. 
This responsibility centers about attitudes of the past that definitely 
should be abolished. These were attitudes both of apology and intro- 
version. These attitudes cannot be abolished only on the top levels 
of Synod, for they are rooted much deeper than that. They must 
be eliminated on the congregational level. And, lest we be mis- 
understood, let it be said here and now that much is already being 
done on this level. Yet there are vast areas in our Church where 
much still remains to be accomplished. 

Our thesis centers about the premises that success begets recog- 
nition, and recognition begets the repect that will enable us to in- 
‘tegrate our message into the American way of life. To that end 
the historic sense on the local congregational level may well merit 
our favorable consideration. 

To begin with, all of the members of a given congregation are 
a part of the community. They are both Christians and citizens. 


* ‘This essay was delivered at Valparaiso University Institute of Public Rela- 
tions. Mr. Knopp is Co-ordinator of University Relations at Valparaiso University. 
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We should and must utilize their value as citizens in the promotion 
of the Christian cause. They will seldom, unfortunately, command 
community attention as Christians alone. But they merit considera- 
tion as citizens. Our problem, then, is to identify them as Christian 
citizens — as Lutheran Christian citizens, to be more specific. 

Now this can’t be done merely by taking thought. It requires 
a good deal of background, and most of this background is not 
formally on record, nor is there a consciousness or awareness of the 
value of our daily activities in terms of a generation or more hence. 
Our congregational records are woefully inadequate, as many pas- 
tors and committees discover when they attempt a historical résumé 
of their congregations for fifty years or more. The tragic part of 
the picture is that there is little being done even today to provide 
resource material for the future, although the Concordia Historical 
Institute is making valiant efforts in this direction. 

It would seem that the time is at hand when every congregation 
and pastor should make an effort to gather together all of the past 
history of the congregation. No item should be too minute. 

A beginning should be made of collecting all of the minutes 
of past congregational meetings. Start with 1953 and work back 
as far as possible. These should be perpetuated. After they have 
been gathered, they should be placed in a safety-deposit box or 
safe. If the articles of incorporation are extant, these, too, should 
be preserved, nor should the congregation’s constitution be over- 
looked. If the congregation has operated under more than one 
constitution in its history, the reason for revision will be of interest. 
Transcripts of all these documents should be made and sent to the 
‘Concordia Historical Institute. 

Often photographs of some of the charter members are extant. 
Get them into the archives. They may provide an interesting news 
story somewhere along the line. We can think of a beautiful news 
story of a fourth or fifth generation being baptized or confirmed — 
illustrated with a daguerreotype of the early 1850’s. This would 
be real news. 

It is discouraging, also, to find how many churches that now 
are preparing for a diamond or centennial jubilee have great diff- 
culty in determining just who their pastors have been. Or, upon 
learning who they were, know anything about their pastoral activi- 
ties either before or after serving a specific charge. It is fortunate 
that much of this can be reconstructed through our synodical rec- 
ords. But it requires painstaking work, and it is work that must 
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be done. As a matter of fact, we wonder how many congregations 
have available a recent photograph of their present pastor. To us, 
it would seem to be a legitimate congregational expense to have 
a photograph made. The publicity that may develop somewhere 
along the line will benefit the congregation more than it will the 
pastor. 

If the church has had building programs, it would be of-ihterest 
to preserve the old plans, contracts, and other data, such as itemized 
costs. It’s always interesting to make comparisons in later years. 

To be sure, this requires patience and curiosity, but it will be 
well worth while. Having brought the history as nearly up to date 
as possible, it is imperative to keep abreast of what is happening 
from month to month, from year to year. One of the most difficult 
things to do is to develop a sense of historical judgment in the im- 
mediate present. Rather than discriminate in the selection of things 
of possible historical significance, it may be the better policy to 
save one copy of everything printed or mimeographed and to make 
a record of all that is done. 

For instance, at least one copy of the Sunday bulletin should 
be placed in a permanent file. These bulletins tell an amazing 
story in their full continuity. To prove it to yourself, read a few 
from your own congregation that were issued five or six years ago. 

Every pastor should also prepare, after each December 31, 
a complete listing of all of his official acts, and file it as a part of 
the annual history of the congregation. This should include bap- 
tisms, confirmations, marriages, and funerals. All accessions and 
dismissals should be noted by name. Also, all statistics should be 
recorded in detail. This may necessitate the co-operation of the 
treasurer and financial secretary. As a matter of fact, many pastors 
give such an official report to their congregation. In many of the 
more progressive congregations, an annual congregational report 
is published. This is wonderful, but the practice is not as wide- 
spread as it should be. The few dollars’ cost is a splendid invest- 
ment for the future. 

Included in this report should be pictures of the confirmation. 
classes and parochial school classes. These pictures can be virtual 
gold mines of publicity at reunion time, 10, 15, 25, 40, and even 50 
years later. But, when you take pictures, be sure that each indi- 
vidual is properly identified at the time the photograph is taken. 
We ’ve seen many fascinating pictures of real potential historical 
interest that meant little because in later years the individuals bore 
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little resemblance to their youth. Receding hair iiaes and fallen 
chests have a way of distorting resemblances. 

And while on the subject of pictures, don’t overlook your 
organizations and your extracurricular activities. The “220” bowler 
is going to be proud of his prowess 25 years hence. So will the soft- 
ball team which won the city championship last year. 

Other activities should also be preserved. Not only should 
such events as cornerstone laying, church or school dedications, and — 

the like be photographed — they should be preserved with movies. 

There is scarcely a congregation today that cannot press into serv- 
ice at least one amateur movie addict to make a lasting record of 
outstanding events. There are undoubtedly several such events each 
year. These movies will be cherished historical documents in the 
years to come. 

Here, too, the problem of identification is important. Each 
roll of film, since in most instances it will not carry a sound track, 
should carry with it a script, written by the pastor or some talented 
layman. Walther Leaguers will delight in developing a scenario. 
It is possible that the entire annual history of the congregational 
activities can be documented on film. There will be tremendous 
human interest packed in this arrangement in the years that lie 
ahead. The men will cherish their youthful prowess, and the ladies 
will recall the years of their conquest. There will also be consider- 
able interest by the female element in the changing fashions. 

Then there are the tape and wire recorders available to per- 
petuate the living voices heard on notable occasions. Note how the 
transcripts of Dr. Walter A. Maier are already in demand. There 

‘is nothing unscriptural in the recording of confirmations, corner- 
stone layings, dedications, ordinations, installations, and other fes- 
tival occasions. It is of interest to note, too, that in 1950, for the 
first time the entire floor proceedings of the synodical convention 
were recorded at Milwaukee. What a privilege today if we could 
have available such recordings of the synodical conventions of the 
1870’s and 1880’s, or, better yet, what a rare opportunity it would 
be to have available a transcription of some of Dr. Martin Luthet’s 
sermons or of some of the events in his stormy life! 

Finally, every congregation should maintain a scrapbook of 
all of its newspaper publicity. Each clipping should be labeled as 
to medium and date of publication. If advertisements are used, 
these should also be kept. 

All of these things will be of untold value in the years that lie 
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ahead. To the objection that this may occupy too much of the 
pastor’s time, we would reply that much can be delegated to the 
Walther League, to the upper classes of the parochial schools, ot 
to an interested member of the congregation. 

The day is not too far distant when the church histories of our 
nation will recognize the unique. position of the Lutherans in 
America. There will be a story to be told, and this story will be 
the sum total of many congregations in all sections of our nation. 

On the local level, the day is also near when our part in the 
life of a community will also be recognized. But the story can only 
be surmised unless the records are intact. 

And, in the field of actual soul winning, there is no reason 
why we need to hesitate in recognizing the works and activities of 
the many individuals designated by the Lord to carry on His work. 
The story of the Church from the beginning is the story of many 
individuals — some of whom we still know — but too many of whom 
have been forgotten. From the work of those who have gone before 
us, we can gather much that will serve as inspiration and encourage- 
ment. 

The commonplace of today becomes significant with the pas- 
sage of time. History is the record of our accumulated yesterdays. 
Each yesterday was once a today that can never again be retrieved. 
It is good to perpetuate our todays for those who follow us, that 
they may benefit. Our Church has not been too conscious of its 
historical potentialities. Now is the time, although it is already 
somewhat late, to develop a historical sense. Our children and our 
children’s children will thank us for our foresight. It will be proved 
a wonderfully effective tool in the field of public relations for them. 
The time to begin is now. 


Museum Notes 


For a future display the Institute is desirous of furnishing 
a complete interior of a house of worship found in use among the 
‘Missouri Synod churches of a century ago. In order to present 
a striking and interesting exhibit, the Institute is in need of several 
essential pieces of church furniture. Any congregation having in 
its possession a crude homemade baptismal font, hymnboards, 
candleholders, oil lamps or gas fixtures, a sample rustic pew, a lec- 
tern, or any other items used in the worship, and willing to donate 
or loan them to the Institute, is herewith encouraged to correspond 
further on the matter with the director of the Institute. 
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Life Members of the Institute 
Emil Matthias Schnaible 


Emil Matthias Schnaible was born on November 29, 1875, in 

the city of Lafayette, Ind., one of eleven children of Michael and 
Mary, nee Klaiber. He was baptized on December 5, 1875, by 
Pastor H. Schoenberg of St. James Congregation. He attended 
St. James Lutheran School, where he received his entire elementary 
education. At the age of fifteen he was confirmed by Pastor G. 
Schumm. For some time he continued training at a local business 
college and then entered Purdue University, graduating from the 
School of Pharmacy in 1896. He remained to further his studies 
at the university and in 1898 graduated from the School of Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry. After brief employment in Indianapolis, 
Mr. Schnaible returned to Lafayette and on February 28, 1898, 
bought the drug business of Richard Crane, establishing (ae E. M. 
Schnaible Drug Company, which remains in the same location to 
this day. Through the years Mr. Schnaible became a well-known 
and successful businessman, gaining the respect of the entire com- 
munity. His services were widely sought after, and on several occa- 
sions he was pressed into civic works — among them membership 
on the County Council and on the City Planning Commission. 
On September 19, 1917, he was united in holy matrimony with 
Alma, nee Schurmann, which union was blessed with five children: 
Mrs. Mary Lottes, Alma Schnaible, Fred Schnaible, who became 
associated with his father in the drug business, Mrs. Miriam 
Schreck, and Mrs. Eleanor Hooker. 

In the busy press of all his other obligations, Mr. Schnaible 
also found time to serve his church as a member of the board of 
trustees and member of the board of finance and member of the 
voters’ assembly. To this work he gave himself with untiring energy 
and zeal. In later years he retired more or less from active duties, 
but he still continued to work eight hours a day in his place of 
business. His philanthropies to the Church and charitable work 
are well known. He was loved by his family as a Christian husband 
and father; his record of church membership is above reproach, 
and his faithfulness in attendance at the public worship and at the 
Lord’s Table were an example to all who knew him; as a citizen, 
his place was firmly established in the respect of the community. 

After suffering a heart attack on Wednesday evening, Jan- 
uary 14, he was taken to the hospital, where he died about twenty- 
four hours later. Ironically, his final illness was really his first ill- 
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ness outside of fe childhood days. If one word of praise is to be 
applied to his lifetime, it must be the simple truth: He was a man 
of God! To him the words of the Lord apply: “Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth. Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
them.” Revelations 14:13. 

He is survived by his wife, five children, six gtandchildren, 
a brother, other relatives, and a host of friends and acquaintances. 


KENNETH R. ScHUELER, Pastor 
‘St. James Lutheran Church 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Dr. John Sillak 


The following obituary, prepared by Pastor R. Schmidt, ap- 
peared in the newspaper serving Dr. Sillak’s community (Medicine 


Hat. Alta., Can.). Dr. John Sillak died on December 5, 1953. 


Many Attend Rites, 
Rev. John Sillak, Pioneer Minister 


The Rev. John Sillak was born in Dorpat, Estonia, the 1st of July, 
1864. In his early youth he aspired to become a minister of the Gospel. 
He completed his studies by the end of 1888, majoring in languages, of 
which he spoke seventeen. He was especially proficient in the classic 
languages, Hebrew, Greek and Latin. Shortly after completing his studies, 
in 1890, he married Miss Anna Lorberg. In 1891 he went to London, 
England, to perfect his mastery of the English language. While there, a 
call to serve Latvians and Estonians was extended him from Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Before entering the ministry as missionary at large among these 
people, he took a postgraduate course at the Springfield Seminary of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. At the turn of the century he ac- 
cepted a call extended him from Medicine Hat, Josephsburg, and other * 
stations in the far-flung missions of the Canadian West. He was ordained 
to the holy ministry in Milwaukee, Wis., and in 1901 came to Medicine 
Hat to begin his services among the Latvians, Estonians, Germans, and 
Russians who had settled in these parts. His call obliged him to travel ex- 
tensively, taking him as far east as Manitoba, and southeast into Minnesota 
‘and North Dakota. His first charge was comprised of 18 stations. He 
labored faithfully for a period of 52 years, four months, and four days. 

Of his marriage with Anna Lorberg, four children (two sons and 
two daughters) were born. One of the daughters, Anna, died at the age of 
four in 1896, and an older brother followed her in 1937. Mrs. John Sillak 
predeceased Bean band on May 14, 1931. Carl Ferdinand of 33 Eighth 
St., S. E. [Medicine Hat, Alta., Cant and Mrs. Joanne Surrey of 
Nova Scotia remain as the only direct descendants. 

In recognition of his colossal work in theology in translating of the 
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Confessions of his beloved Church the Doctorate of Divinity was con- 
ferred upon him, and in recognition of his ability as a historian he was 
elected to lifelong membership in the Concordia Historical Institute in 
» June, 1946. 

Rev. Sillak was never seriously ill in his entire life; nevertheless, it did 
not come as a shock that he departed life so quickly, as he lived to a ripe, 
old age of 89 years, four months and four days. 

The Rev. R. Schmidt conducted funeral services from St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church [Medicine Hat} on Wednesday afternoon, with a large 
gathering of friends attending to pay their respects. . . . Interment was 
made in Hillside Cemetery under the direction of the Pattison Funeral — 
Home. 


A Note on Church and State Relationship 


Some interesting Church and State arrangements can be re- 
called from earlier days of our Synod’s history. When Carl Fr. 
Bartelt was called to teach in a farming community at Rantoul, 
Wis., in 1879, he was offered a salary of $300 per year. He soon 
found that the people were in such poor circumstances that it would 
be impossible for them to raise his salary. Teacher H. W. Schaarts, 
who served with him later in Milwaukee (Immanuel), describes 
subsequent events: 

“After considerable deliberation with the congregation, it was 
decided to have the teacher take charge of the public school in the 
community. Fifty dollars a month was the pay of a public school 
teacher. School was in session six months of the year. A school 
day lasted five hours. 

“Tt was now resolved to carry out the following plan: School 

was to begin at 10 o’clock. But to enable the teacher to place 
religion on the daily program, school began at 9 o’clock for those 
children whose parents were Lutheran. Many others, however, 
gladly came at nine. Thus the school served as a missionary agency. 

“Each year the county superintendent came in to examine the 
teachers. That was a two-hour affair and covered every subject 
taught in school. The second year, however, when the superintend- 
ent recalled the results of last year’s examinations, he said, “Your 
standings of last year assure me that you are efficient even without 
another examination.’ 

“When the six months of public school were over, Mr. Bartelt 
conducted his purely Christian day school for the congregation for 
four more months.” 

Teacher Bartelt left Rantoul in 1881 to accept a call as teacher 
in Immanuel, Milwaukee, where he served for more than fifty years. 


